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After lying dormant for almost a century, the volcanic crater of Kilauea Iki 
on the island of Hawaii erupted in an awesome burst of fiery steam and lava 
on the evening of Saturday, November 14, 1959. Great crowds of people 
hurried to the scene to view the spectacle—manv of them armed with cameras. 
Possibly the most remarkable of all the thousands of photographs of the erup- 
tion is the one shown here. by Mary M. Condit. first lieutenant in the Army 
Nurse Corps. She took the picture on Tuesday, November 17, when volcanic 
activity was building up to its most spectacular—the fountain spewing almost 
1.000 feet into the air. filling the sky with crimson smoke and sending a glow- 
ing river of molten lava flowing down across the crater floor. To get the pic- 
ture, Lieutenant Condit hiked down into the crater to a spot within 300 yards 
of the vent and fountain. “The heat was almost unbearable there. rising from 
the crater as from an immense oven.” she says. “The air was filled with an 


acrid smell of sulphur, and the roar of the blasts sounded like artillery fire.” 

















Bayou farmhouse, typical of T. J.’s stops, has no tele 
phone. Its water supply comes from a rain barre 
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Water hyacinths grow so thickly that they often block T. J.’s approach to docks and sometimes obstruct main channel, slowing him down on his rounds. 


Pick-up by pirogue is the only way 
these back-country residents can 
receive mail. They row their flat- 
bottomed craft standing up, and 
the boat is so shallow that it will 
go almost anywhere in the swamp. 
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all the Mailman “Skippei 


In the remote Old French area of Assumption Parish 
Louisiana, where meandering bayous are the only 
practical avenues of transportation, people live in 
near isolation. They have one regular contact with 
the outside world. however. He is T. J. Oufnac 
(right), water-borne postman on the Napoleonville 
marine mail route. Four times a week, T. J. (he never 
uses his full name. Theo Jean) rises at daybreak, 
drives to the post office in Napoleonville. picks up his 
load of mail and heads for the boat dock at Attakapas 
Landing on Lake Verret. From there, he aims his 
20-foot motorboat, Titanic, roughly south across the 
lake and begins sorting mail for the 200 or more 
families on his route. The boat follows a zigzag 
course as T. J. occasionally stops sorting to adjust 
the helm, until he finally reaches the mouth of Bayou 
Genevieve. where his route begins. T. J. threads his 
way for nearly 80 miles through Bayous Magazile 
and Genevieve and Four Mile Bayou in the beautiful 
wilderness of the Atchafalaya swamp to deliver his 
mail, His stops range from small settlements centered 
around stores or restaurants to lonely cabins ard 
houseboats. A few hunters and trappers who live 
deep in the moss-draped woods do not have dock 
mailboxes. They come to meet T. J. along his route 
in their rowboats and pirogues. At every stop, T. J.’s reception is the same enthusiastic 
“B'jou.” This is the local version of “Good day” in French. which most of the people 
in the area, including T. J., speak more than English. There is genuine warmth in the 
greeting. too, for T. J. has been bringing important things—money, mail, news, mail 
order service—to the area for more than 25 years. He is probably the only man that 


the carefree, independent residents of Assumption Parish are really dependent upon. 


High point of the day for customers at general store is the arrival of postman Parcel post brings most of merchandise that folks here buy. They shop 
T. J. with pension checks, mail order catalogs and news of the world. from mail order catalog, and T. J. does a big business in money orders 





WEST POINT MUSEUM DISPLAYS SOLDIERS’ UNIFORMS 


From Linsey-Woolsey 


Continental rifleman of 1775 wore what he brought from home. 
usually a fringed linsey-woolsey shirt, buckskin pants and 
moccasins. Leather faceplate on his brimless cap bore word 
“Congress” (from which his $7.00 a month salary came). 


Continental light infantryman of 
781 was in unit commanded 
by Marquis de Lafayette, 
who personally — presented 
each man with the red and 
black leather plume deco 
rating his leather cap, which 
also had a bearskin crest. 
Soldier's musket and bayo- 
net were French. and he car- 
ried a leather cartridge box, 
canteen and small knapsack. 


Militia drummer boy of War of 1812 
was brightly garbed for visibility, 
because he was signalman of his 
unit. The red coat has since be 
come traditional for musicians 
His folding cocked hat is called 
a chapeau bras. (Except for white 
sword belt, this is an original uni- 
form, now almost 150 years old.) 








In the nearly two centuries since the Revolutionary War. there 
have been continual changes in the uniforms and gear of Ameri- 
ca’s armies. These changes are dramatically shown at the U.S. 
Military Academy Museum at West Point. New York, which has 
a comprehensive collection of uniforms from key periods in our 
nation’s military history. Ail the uniforms except the two 
earliest are authentic relics; almost no articles of clothing re- 


main from Revolution days, but accurate reproductions have 
. sc 
been made from old pictures. In addition to its exhibit of the 
TO’ 7 
l\ 3 | (American soldier through the years, the museum has many other 
C military mementos, among them the items pictured on the cover. 


Full dress uniform of officer of topo- 
graphical engineers. 1839 to 1851 
(right), was worn only on_ special 
occasions and contrasted with en- 
gineer’s working outfit, which usu- 
ally included a fringed leather hunt- 
ing shirt. Confederate infantryman 
of 1861-65 (right, center) wore a wide 
variety of clothing, mostly informal, 
as in this typical outfit. The soldier's 
extra clothing and personal gear 
were rolled in a blanket, which was 
wrapped in oileloth and slung over 
the shoulder. Union infantryman of 
the same period (far right) is shown 
in the most commonly seen of many 
different uniforms. Sometimes a black 
campaign hat replaced the forage cap. 


Cavalry officer of the 1870s is pictured 
here in campaign dress of the plains. 
This is the type of informal uniform 
worn by General George Custer at the 
disastrous Battle of the Little Big Horn 
in Montana in June 1876. The buckskin 
jacket belonged to Lieutenant Henry 
Moore Harrington (West Point class 
of 1872), who was killed with Custer 
in that battle with the Sioux Indians. 


De luxe militia companies wore elaborate, 
often gaudy, parade uniforms from 1831 
up until the beginning of the 20th cen 
tury (a few still do). Towering bearskin 
at the right was part of the uniferm of 
a New York company. The volunteer mi 
litia later became the National Guard 


Infantry sergeant of first World War (right) 
wore olive drab uniform that blended 
with muddy battlefield—in contrast with 
colorful clothing of 19th century. GIs 
of World War II (far right) wore a va- 
riety of uniforms. This paratrooper’s 
jacket had many pockets, loops and 
straps for small items needed by its 
self-sufficient wearer. Bucket-like helmet 
gave far more protection than flat iron 
“skimmer” worn by doughboy of 1918. 














70-YEAR-OLD SEWELL LOFINCK IS 


ae oe : 
On the firing line at China Lake, Sewell Lofinck is briefed o1 Locating a dud, Lofinck reports its position to range headquarters. 


missile firing plans and on the impact areas to be patri He will stand guard over the missile until a demolition team arrives. 
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The Lone Rider of the Missile Range 


The U.S. Naval Ordnance Test Station at China Lake, 
California, where the Navy tests guided missiles, is no 
place for wandering trespassers, and it’s the job of 
Sewell (“Pop”) Lofinck to make sure that the range is 
clear of unwanted visitors when the missiles are flying. 
Pop has been patrolling the 1,900-square-mile test area 
for more than 11 years, keeping rock hunters, souvenir 
collectors and prospectors who have ignored warning 
signs and fences from risking their necks. Lofinck, who 
has his favorite observation posts on mountaintops in 
the area, usually rides the range in a pickup truck. Once 
a week he scouts the area in a helicopter, looking for 
tire tracks and footprints, the telltale traces of a tres- 
passer. Pop keeps in touch with firing range head- 
quarters by radio; when he spots an intruder in the area, 
he immediately contacts the range officers and requests 
a “cease fire” until he can round up the trespasser. 


Missile-tracking operator, who has picked up flight of a rocket on his radar 
directs Pop to the general area where the missile should come down 


At vantage point on mountaintop, 
the range “watchman” uses his 
binoculars to sean the sur 
rounding desertland. Camera 
equipment under canvas in 
foreground is sometimes used 
to photograph a firing test 


Trespasser, pulled from aban 
doned mine shaft by Lofinck, 
will get “free ride” to firing 
range headquarters. Pop makes 
frequent checks of old mine 
shafts, which often are weak- ; be: 
ened by near-hit of rocket a Ree oth a m5 


a 


Range rider’s home is in “Pop’s Valley” (as friends have named the area), about 40 miles 
from firing base. Lofinck lives here throughout the year; his supplies are shipped in. 
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Yachtsman § 
Dinner 


Since before the turn of the century, Newport, Rhode 
Island, has been a center of American yachting. Recent 
America’s Cup races have been held there, the famous New- 
port-Bermuda race begins there, and on any summer week- 
end great numbers of clean white sails can be seen on 
Narragansett Bay, one of the world’s great harbors. A fa- 
vorite Newport eating place for yachtsmen ashore is 
Christie’s Seafood House, in an old-time Coast Guard sta- 
tion on the town’s waterfront. Christie’s dock has moorings 
for more than a dozen large boats, and the restaurant pro- 
vides facilities for yachtsmen to shower and clean up after 
a week or so afloat. The big. dark-paneled main dining 
room of Christie’s has huge windows overlooking Newport 
harbor. and the walls are lined with photographs of sailing 
ships. along with autographed pictures of famous yachts- 
men from all over the world. The food served at Christie’s 
is typical of the best eating places along the New England 
shore. with emphasis on that East Coast favorite, the Maine 
Jobster. which is served in a variety of ways—hot or cold, 
boiled or broiled, as Newburg or Thermidor. Perhaps the 
most dramatic presentation is a large boiled lobster, served 
on a big oval platter with its giant claws around a pannikin 
of melted butter and the lobster itself surrounded by 
French fries and fried onion rings. Suggested as an appe- 
tizer for this entree is a cocktail of half a dozen cherrystone 
clams or big. plump shrimp, served with a nippy cocktail 
sauce. Among a choice of salads, a simple one of a quarter 
of a head of lettuce with a creamy Roquefort dressing 
would be a good seiection. After all this, it takes a seafaring 
man’s hearty appetite to handle dessert, but if the diner still 
has room for it, he may round out the meal with deep- 
dish blueberry pie (made with native Rhode Island blue- 


berries), topped with a generous scoop of vanilla ice cream. 





Kun Is Where You Find It 


The early years are a happy time when 


there are new worlds to explore every 


day—they may be constructive, they 
may lead to high adventure or 
simple mischief, and there’s joy and 


satisfaction in the finding and the doing 


A pirate bold scales the mast. 
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Going fishing on the living room floor. 
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You can spread your win 


we'll have cookies. 


luck, 


With 








Church in Yucea Valley. reflecting 


mission-style architecture typical of 


southern California, is located neat 
eastern end of Pioneer Pass road 
New 25-mile section of the road runs 
westward from Pioneertown and ends 


scenic Big Bear Lake area 





mountain ranges in the Pioneer s country 


Twisting route 
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IT’S A RUGGED TRIP, BUT MOTORISTS NOW ENJOY 


Driving Through Pioneer Pass 


Tourists who like wilderness country they can reach by car will appreciate the newly 
opened route that runs through Pioneer Pass in California. The winding, unpaved road, 
which climbs several thousand feet through the desert highlands of the San Bernardino 
National Forest north of Palm Springs. is maintained throughout the year by an engi- 
neer battalion of the U.S. Marines. A FRIENDS photographer, who recently took a lei- 
surely afternoon trip over the 25-mile route, says the twisting drive is more entertaining 
than difficult. He found that the historic and scenic attractions—the route passes 
through Pioneertown, where many western movies have been filmed, veers around 
several abandoned mine shafts and winds through places with such names as Rattle- 
snake Canyon and Old Woman Springs—were well worth the effort of driving the road. 


Weekend cabins provide secluded holiday retreats Joshua trees in Round Valley, near midpoint of the Ski slope at Big Bear Lake marks western 
for residents of crowded cities a few hours’ drive route, are claimed to be even larger than any — end of newly opened section of road. West 
from the region. There are also ranch-motels of- in Joshua Tree National Monument, which is a few of this point are several other recreation 
fering accommodations and dude ranch activities miles to the southeast. The trees offer a picturesque | areas—Lake Arrowhead, Snow Valley—that 
located near both ends of the new wilderness route. spot for a picnic, as these travelers have found. offer sports activity in all seasons of the year. 
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Light-handed, light-footed, light-hearted! 


Even though a Corvair’s main virtues are economy and efficiency, we’re willing 
to wager the thing which sends you away singing from your first drive is 
the way it handles. Only rear-engine design gives you steering that is so light 
and responsive, traction that is so solid and reassuring, braking so beauti- 
fully balanced front and rear. This is a light-hearted car, because it does 
everything so crisply and so easily; light-footed because there’s independent 
suspension at all four wheels; light-handed because the steering doesn’t have 
to cope with the weight of a front engine. But try it yourself—and find a 


completely new dimension in driving! 


A magician on mileage. Your Unipack power team. Fold-down rear seat. A ery Four models. £ 


r v on 
Trunk’s up front. P/enty 
Independent suspension Choice of automatic or of luggage space under the hood 


Engine’s in the rear 

, at all 4 wheels. cx h manual transmission. Ww ’ yet te 
All at a practical kind of price. 
nchr tandare Check your dealer on the short 


of 


by Chevrolet 


Corvair 700 5-Passenger Club Coupe 





informality characterizes atmosphere of summer school but does not 
affect seriousness of study. Prominent scientists, like Dr. Albert 
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spending A Summer With 


Scientists and educators have developed a new science educa- 


tion program at the Thacher School in Ojai, California, which 
may prove to be vitally important to the future strength of our 
nation. The program, sponsored by the California Institute of 
Technology, Hughes Aircraft Company and two philanthropic 
foundations, is an experimental summer school offering studies 
in space-age subjects to outstanding students who are selected 
by competitive examination from high schools in a four-county 
area around Los Angeles. The purpose of the summer science 
school is to encourage these talented young people to choose 


careers in scientific research work that is important to our 


country’s future growth and security. The school, which is in 


session seven weeks, has all the informality of a summer camp, 


but the boys never lose sight of the fact that they have a unique 


HIGH SCHOOL 
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Propulsion 

staff. 


inset), head of science division of Jet 


assisted regular 


Hibbs 


Laboratory, 


space 


members of school’s teac hing 


JUNIORS ARE 


Science 


opportunity to learn something of value. Last summer, 26 high 


school juniors (most of them are pictured), selected from 


more than 200 schools, spent their mornings in the classroom, 


studying mathematics, physics, astronomy and electronics. 


Most of their work was at college level: for example. students 
I 


covered the equivalent of a semester of college astronomy in 


applied what they 
learned in class to a technical project—tracking 
Explorer satellites. Stu- 
dents and faculty members alike agreed that the 


According to Dr. Paul M. 


“We showed the boys a world they never 


two weeks. The young scientists then 
the orbits of 
the newly launched Vanguard and 
program was 
a great success. Routley, an in- 
structor at the school: 
dreamed existed. It is up to them now to take this knowledge 


and use it in planning their future education and careers.” 








In astrophysics class, discussion led by 
Dr. Paul M. Routley, associate pro 
fessor of astronomy at Pomona Col 
lege, is centered on formula that is 


used to calculate position of planets 





in the sky. In classroom, instructors 


use spe teaching tec hniques that 


are d 1 to provide high moti 


vation of lents who attend school 


On field trip to California Institute of Technology’s Jet Propulsion Labora young scientists are pictured in control room of new ultrasonic wind tun 
tory at Pasadena, which develops instruments used in space exploration nel. Rockets used to propel satellites into orbit are tested in the tunnel. 
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Students who attended the first summer science school 
at Thacher were outstanding scholars in their hometown 
high schools. Almost all of them belonged to honor 
societies and participated in science and mathematics 
club activities. In addition, the young scientists had a 
wide range of extracurricular interests. Ten of the group 
were members of their school’s athletic teams, a dozen 
of them were amateur radio hams and several were 
musicians. In the belief that regularly scheduled recrea- 
tion periods were needed to break up the long hours of 
study, Thacher school authorities encouraged the boys 


to take hikes, swim and play softball. The students, how- 


ever, preferred to continue with their studies and to 


work on the satellite-tracking project during leisure 
hours. In fact, most of them worked far into the night, 
alone or in groups, on phases of the course that excited 
their imagination. Before the close of school, all the 
students were familiar with the procedure to follow in 
tracking a satellite and with the variety of equipment 
needed for the job. (A few steps in their training are 
pictured on these pages.) The first class to “graduate” 
from the school set a record of accomplishment that will 
be difficult for succeeding summer classes to equal 

satellite orbits plotted by the students compared closely 


with the orbits plotted by government tracking stations. 


In school laboratory, students apply lessons learned in class- 
room to practical work in their assigned project. In picture 
above, they trace the orbit of a planet that has been pho- 
tographed on a glass plate. Below, a student tracks the orbit 
of a satellite by tuning in with a high-frequency radio on 
signal emitted by the “space ship” as it circled the globe. 


Sky watchers work with astrograph telescope, an instrument that 
enables them to find, view and photograph planets. Students 
also learned to use a navigator’s sextant during the course. 





Wrangell Mountains and the wide and winding Copper Rivet it flows through the Huge glaciers in the Canadian Rockies, melt 


h plateau country in eastern Alaska were pic 1 by Dr. Jason IL. Otter of ing into a mountain lake about 50 miles from 


veville, Idaho. He took the photograph wh stor p along the » Louise in Banff National Park. were 
vast ( May Mohr of Normal, Illinois 


mn Highway. the main read connecting 


Giant fir trees grow to the water's edge at Twin Lakes taken by Jack Judge of Yucaipa, California 
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PICTURES BY CHEVROLET OWNERS SHOW 
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Reflections in Summit Lake were photographed by Gordon L. McLeod of St. Maries, Idaho, near the entrance to Mount McKinley National Park in Alaska. 


THE BEAUTY OF 


Summer in the Mountains 


How do you plan to spend your vacation this sum 


mer ¢ 


Are you going to the seashore or to the moun- 
tains, to a campsite in a national park or to a cabin 
beside a fishing stream? Or is this the year that you 
stay home and paint the house? In the photographs 
on these pages, a few Chevrolet owners show how 
they snent last summer’s vacation—at lodges and at 


cool, clear lakes high in the mountains of the West. 


where snow-capped peaks add a touch of winter to 
the season. It’s a good idea to keep your camera by 
your side wherever you travel. FRIENDS is always 
on the lookout for pictures of colorful places and 
interesting events. If you are the owner of a Chev- 
rolet and have photographs, either black and white 
or color, that you would like to see published in 


the magazine. please turn to page 31 for details. 





Dude ranch at the base of 13,413-foot-high Mummy Moun- 
tain in Rocky Mountain National Park in Colorado was 
photographed by Jim Goering of Manhattan, Kansas. 


Sailboat cruising on Lake Tenaya in Yosemite National 
Park was photographed by Leonard S. Mather of On- 


tario, California. Treeless Polly Dome is in background. 





nobody’s done so much 
to make—and keep—you happy 


Chevrolet, for example, knows that people like lots of room and concentrated on seating space instead of outside 
bulk. And, of all the leading low-priced cars, Chevy’s the only one that gives you the hushed comfort that comes from 
Full Coil springs at all four wheels and ‘‘tuned’”’ butyl rubber body mounts. Little things, you may think, until you 
drive a Chevy and feel the velvety result. Your dealer will arrange the ride. He'll also list a whole raft of things that 
Chevy’s done to make you happy (including budget-pleasing prices for ’60): 


Roomier Body by Fisher with a 25% smaller transmission tunnel. Hi-Thrift 6 (built with Chevy's famed ever-faithful dependability). 


Pride-pleasing style (combines good looks with good sens¢ Coil springs at all 4 wheels (with the extra cushioning of newly 
designed body mounts to filter out road shock and noise). 

New Economy Turbo-Fire V8 (makes friends fast by } 

» to 10% more miles on a gallon). Quicker stopping Safety-Master brakes 
specially designed for long lining wear). 


uf 
Widest choice of engines and transmissions (24 combi) heii ee ea CHEVROLET 
in all—to satisfy the most finicky driver). Detroit 2, Michigan 


- 
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there’s no new car like a ‘60 Chevrolet. The Bel Air 4-Door Sedan. Air Conditioning—temperatures made to order—for all-weather comfort. Get a demonstration. 





Dig This Crazy Bear 


It is obvious that this beast has strayed far 
from his habitat and that he is enjoying more 
than just the bear necessities. To learn why 


he is able to play around at a swanky resort. 


Please turn the page... . 
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Meet “Murphy.” the stuffed polar bear that is probably 
the most photographed bear in the country. Murphy is the 
Divi- 


sion of General Motors Corporation, and as such, he ap 


symbol of identification of the Harrison Radiator 


pears in almost every visual advertisement of the firm 
Harrison used live polar bears as models in its ads for 
several years, but switched to Murphy last year, when the 
live animals proved to be too rambunctious and unpredict 
ible on the set. Murphy was put together by artists in the 


special-effects department of Walt Disney Studios. who 


spent three months on the job. When finished. Murphy. 


who never travels in a crate, appeared to be so lifelike 
that he was barred from flying in regular airline planes 

the sight of a “live” polar bear was too upsetting for some 
of the passengers. The ad model. which weighs 100 
pounds and is six feet six inches tall, has an aluminum 
skeleton and a plastic body covered with real bear skin. 
His torso and limbs are adjustable to many normal posi- 
tions (as illustrated in the pictures on this and the pre- 
ceding page. which were taken at a resort near Palm 
Springs. California). According to his designers, Murphy 


is rugged enough to pose for many advertising campaigns. 





Out near Wathena, Kansas, farmer Milt Roundy tends 800 


Over pastures and back roads at the rate i ea Sac helper hi 1960. Chevrolet pickup, 


The truck averages about 2.500 miles a month on unimproved 


of 2,500 miles a month see back-country trails or out into the stock pastures where 


there’s no trace of a road. “In my book, these are the worst 


. ivs but this new Chevy 


2 roads in the world,”’ Mr. Roundy says, “‘] 
MILT ROUNDY S AN AUTHORITY ON takes all the roughness out. It doesn’t fishtail or whip 
around like the other trucks—I can steer it with one finger! 


: And there’s plenty of room inside for the whole family when 
CHEVY S REVOLUTIONARY RIDE we go into town.’ Milt Roundy will tell you—you have to 
drive a Chevy to appreciate its revolutionary ride. Just 


see your dealer; he'll be happy to make arrangements. ... 


Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 





Milt Roundy’s choice for an all-purpose pickup “| do better with that big pickup,’’ Milt Roundy states. ‘‘! can get more 
is this Fleetside Chevy with Powerglide trans- hay into it, for example, without piling it so high. A cow can turn around 
mission and Trademaster V8 engine—a truck in it. Or | can carry two cows at a time. Or two horses."' That sturdy, 
that bears a new, lower price tag for '60. double-walled box measures a full 72 inches wide. 








“‘Out here,”’ according to Mr. Roundy, “it handles better than a passenger car... . In the old trucks, my daughters couldn't 
stand the vibration when | ran them in to school every day, but we don’t have that trouble in the new Chevy and | can make 
better time, too."’ It takes Chevrolet's revolutionary new Torsion-Spring Ride to smooth out a road like this one—or any road. 
Chevrolet's independent front suspension has done the next best thing to paving every road in America! 


STURDI-BILT TO TAKE A BEATING De CH EVROLET TRUCKS 
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le Law 


On Both Sides of 


In a brilliant courtroom duel, 
Spencer Tracy clashes with a 
great adversary in new movie, 
Inherit the Wind—but it is 
not a new experience for the 
award-winning actor; he has 
been “‘in and out of court” many 


times during his movie career 


In his first movie, in 1930—he has made 65 films during his career—Tracy played 
a criminal in Up the River (picture at left, above). Another ‘ ‘up-and-coming” 
screen menace, Humphrey Bogart, was in the cast. Tracy was again on the 
ample, he’s been explorer, inventor, pilot, wrong side of the law in his second movie, made in 1931. In Disorderly Con- 
duct, made in 1932, Tracy (pictured above, right, with Dickie Moore) had the 
role of a crooked policeman who turned into a “good guy” before the final scene. 


Spencer Tracy’s movie roles have varied 


greatly during his 30-year career—for ex- 


scientist, doctor and oilman. He won an 
Academy Award for his role as a fisherman 
in Captains Courageous in 1937 and for his 
portrayal of a priest in Boys Town in 1938 
(to become the only actor so honored for 
two consecutive years). During his career, 
however, the actor has also become known 
as one of Hollywood’s busiest “gangsters” 
and one of its most courageous “law en- 
forcers.”’ He has bobbed up on both sides of 
the law in 12 movies—five times as a convict 
or hood, seven times as a policeman, lawyer 
or judge (he is pictured here in a few of 
these roles). Tracy once again speaks up for 
justice in his latest movie, Inherit the Wind. 
Cast as one of the nation’s foremost defense 
attorneys in the era following World War I, 


Tracy defends a school teacher accused of 


teaching in violation of a state law banning 


Dodging the police again, Tracy is pictured crouching in a corner in Man’s Castle, 
made in 1933. Loretta Young appeared with him in this movie. Critics said his 
characterization of gambler Arnold Rothstein in 1934 film, Now Ill Tell, was 


anything that “denies the divine creation of a “sparkling performance.” In Fury (picture at right, above) the actor spent 
most of the movie in a jail cell, and only the heroic actions of his girl friend, 
played by Sylvia Sidney, saved him from an unhappy end at the hands of a mob. 
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man as taught in the Bible.” The prosecutor, 
played by Fredric March, is also a brilliant 
attorney, and courtroom drama _ results 
when the two lawyers clash in legal battle. 
Gene Kelly and Florence Eldridge also 
star in the movie, which was produced by 
Stanley Kramer for United Artists’ release, 


Shedding his coat, Spencer Tracy prepares for 
courtroom hassle in Inherit the Wind. His 
characterization in film is reminiscent of the 
famous attorney, Clarence Darrow; moviegoers 
will also be reminded of William Jennings 
Bryan in the performance of Fredric March. 
A “reformed” Spencer Tracy played a lawyer in 1949 comedy, Adam’s Rib, in which 
Katharine Hepburn and Judy Holliday also had leading roles. (It is interesting 
to note that Tracy became a pillar of the law in movie roles following his char- 
acterization of Father Flannagan in Boys Town.) As a lawyer (in picture above, 
right), he risked his life to catch a murderer in The People Against O’Hara, a 
movie that he made in 1951 with Pat O’Brien, John Hodiak and James Arness. 
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With more Americans than ever vacationing in tents in recent 
years, camping out has become a national pastime for the fam 
ily. One of the most prominent signs of the trend, and possibly 
a cause of it, too, is the great variety of new and practical 
camping gear that is available—all designed to help the camp- 
ing family rough-it in comfort. The array of this equipment is 
so extensive, however, that many families planning outings 
for the first time are confused by the problem of what to take 
along. As an aid to novice campers, FRIENDS suggests two 
sets of gear with which would-be outdoorsmen can give camp- 
ing a try at reasonable cost. For a family with a station wagon, 
the gear pictured below at the right provides moderate com- 


fort for weekend trips or overnight stops on a long tour. The 


| 


basic unit of this kit is a canvas and net hood that fits over 


the epen back end of the wagon. Inside. two adults can sleep 
on air mattresses while a child sleeps on the front seat. Other 
pieces of equipment include sleeping bags (blankets will do 
in warm weather), portable ice chest. plastic water bucket and 
dishpan. folding grill, charcoal, light cooking pans. coffee pot. 
hand ax and plenty of disposable eating utensils. For a longer 
stay in one place, the umbrella tent at the left sleeps three on 
Additional 


“luxury” is provided by the folding aluminum cots. chairs and 
i j { 


cots or four on the ground and has storage space 


table. a soline or butane stove. ; « 


A 
first-aid k 


s on the road. 


nesting pots, a 
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mantle lantern and a drinking-water jug. The 


should be standard car equipment at all t 

















Three players (and an umpire ) are the only par- 
ticipants on the field, and only the team cap- 
tains are permitted to enter the cage to argue 
a disputed play with the umpire. Average 
time to play a seven-inning game is 40 
minutes. Although corkball has grown in- 
creasingly popular in St. Louis, interest in the 
game has never spread to other U.S. cities. A 
St. Louisan, a member of an airliner crew, 
recently introduced the sport to a group of 
Egyptians during the stopover of his plane 
at Alexandria. He reports they liked the game. 





IN CORKBALL, IT’S 


Two Strikes and Out! 


Corkball, a game that bears only a faint resemblance to 
baseball, was “invented” by brewery workers in St. 
Louis about 60 years ago. The brewers, seeking lunch- 
time diversion, carved balls out of cork barrel bungs 
and made bats from broom handles. The originators of 
the game were little bothered by playing rules—there 
was to be no running, just pitching and batting. The 
players were more interested in seeing how far they 
could swat a ball the size of a walnut with a three-foot- 
long stick. As the sport gained popularity, rules of play 
were set up. Today, the game is played in leagues all 
over the city by hundreds of participants, who use 
official corkball bats (38 inches long, one and one-half 
inches maximum diameter) and leather-covered cork- 
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balls (one and one-half inches in diameter ). In general, 
the game is played in the following manner: The 
pitcher, standing 55 feet from the batter, throws the 
ball with the same throwing motion of a baseball pitcher 
at his catcher, who wears a mask and crouches behind 
home plate. The batter is out if the umpire calls two 
strikes on him (he is out, too, if he swings, misses 
the ball and the catcher holds onto it). The batter gets 
a hit when the pitcher misses the plate on four pitches. 
He also gets a hit when he swats a ball beyond a line 
marked on the field 10 feet from the plate and ball is 
not caught on the fly by the pitcher. (Batter is out 
if the ball stops short of the line.) A run scores if 
four hits are made before three outs retire the side. 


Corkball field, typical of screened-in playing area used by St. 
Louis league teams (players in St. Jerome Corkball Asso- 
ciation are pictured here in action in two cages), is 
70 feet long, 20 feet wide. Tarpaulins are hung across 
back of the court to shield batter’s eyes from the sun. 
Lights have recently been added to many of the courts. 
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Almost 900,000 stitches were crocheted into the table- 
cloth pictured above by Mrs. Andrew N. Olson of 
Waukon, lowa, who has made four such table covers, 
in addition to many doilies and runners for members 
of her family in recent years. Mrs. Olson has 14 grand- 
children and she plans to give them similar articles. 


Collecting antique spoons is the favorite pastime of 
Mrs. Rebecca Wyncoop of Grand Junction, Colorado. 
Most of the 750 spoons in her collection are more 
than 50 years old. Mrs. Wyncoop says that much of 
the enjoyment she gets from her hobby comes from 
meeting and swapping with other spoon collectors. 


Lamps and gavels—about 50 of them—are the spe- 
cialty of Robert W. Boom of Janesville, Wisconsin, 
who set up a wood-carving shop in his basement after 
retiring seven years ago. Some of his products are 
pictured on display at a local hobby show. Boom gets 
most of his wood supply from builders’ scrap heaps. 








PHOTOGRAPHS NOT OTHERWISE CREDITED 


4-5, Dennis Cipnic—Black Star. 6-7, Bob Small- 
man. 8-9, Robert J. Smith—Black Star. 10-11, 
Bob Smaliman. 12, Victor Jorgensen (top 
left); Roland Patterson—Black Star (right); 
Carroll Seghers Il (bottom, left). 13 ME 

Ginaven (fop); Jack Stager—Globe ag 
left); Joe Clark (bottom, center); Harriet 
Arnold (bottom, right). 14-15, Joe Wherry. 
17-18-19, Bob Nakamura and Howard Hendler. 
23, Roger Davidson (top, left, and bottom, 
right); Philip Foskett (top, right, and bottom, 
left). 24, Roger Davidson. 28-29, Bob Small- 
man. 30, Charlie Graver, from Bill Nunn. 











Among the many interesting 
mementos on exhibit at the 
West Point Museum (see pages 
6 and 7) are the flintlock 
rifle, old-time powder horn, 
handsomely decorated helmet 
and engraved pistol pictured 
for this month’s cover by Bob 
Smallman. The 18th-century 
pistol is one of a pair that be- 
longed to George Washington. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SUBMITTING PHOTOGRAPHS TO ‘'FRIENDS"’ 


FRIENDS pays $25.00 to every Chevrolet owner who sub- 
mits a photograph that is published on the owners’ pages; 
$10.00 to each Chevrolet owner whose hobby is pictured on 
the hobby page. Photographs for these pages must be sub- 
mitted by the Chevrolet owner himself. On black and white 
pictures, send prints—not negatives. On color photographs, 
send only color transparencies. (Do not submit slides in 
glass mounts.) All photographs not accepted for publica- 
tion will be returned immediately. All black and white 
photographs accepted become the property of the Ceco 
Publishing Company, with exclusive rights to their repro- 
duction. All color transparencies accepted will be returned 
after publication. Wrap the pictures carefully, so they will 
not crack or bend, and enclose a short letter describing the 
scenes pictured; on hobby photographs, give full details 
about the hobby. Mail pictures to the Editor, FRIENDS 
Magazine, 3-135 General Motors Building, Detroit 2, 
Michigan. FRIENDS assumes no responsibility for black 
and white prints or color transparencies lost in transit. 











""FRIENDS'' MAGAZINE COMES TO YOU THROUGH THE COURTESY OF THE CHEVROLET DEALER WHOSE NAME APPEARS ON THE BACK COVER. 
Published by Ceco Publishing Company, Department FM, 3-135 General Motors Building, Detroit 2, Michigan. Frank R. Kepler, editor; N. Donald Weeks, art director; 
J. D. Reed, business manager. . Correspondence regarding photographs or contributions should ‘be sent to the Editor. 





NOBODY LOVES PARADES BETTER THAN A CHEVY- (F*¢5" tio ) 


Come the Fourth of July, kids all over 
America will again be riding bannered 
floats down Main Street behind rousing 
brass bands. The parade is the grand 
finale to weeks of planning that are 
almost as much fun as the big event 
itself. (If you’ve ever watched a group 
of youngsters create a rolling fantasy 
in red, white and blue out of crepe paper 


and cardboard, you know what we 
mean.) Many a Chevy dealer across the 
land helps young Americans put their 
imagination on wheels by contributing 
a car or truck for the hometown Fourth 
of July parade. He does friendly things 
like this all the year around because it 
comes naturally, just as it does to the 
friendly Chevies he sells. [t’s the same 


Building a better community ts your Chevrolet dealer’s business 


If you enjoy Friends, your Chevrolet dealer would be delighted to hear from you. 


kind of neighborly consideration you 
experience when you visit your Chevy 
showroom or service department .. . 
the “interested in you” way of doing 
business that helps make buying and 
owning a Chevrolet one of the pleasures 
of a lifetime. 


ALWAYS SEE YOUR CHEVROLET DEALER FOR FINEST SERVICE 


FRIENDS Magazine is published fo the Chevrolet dealers throughout the country 
for distribution to thelr many customers and friends. This advance copy ts sent 
fo you for your Information and enjoyment by the Ceco Publishing Componya...... 











